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QUESTING WITH guile 


Like Peter Pan—today we’re 
flying. A group of little known 
airlines are now offering a round 
trip flight from N Y to London 
or Paris for only $222. This bar- 
gain is made possible through 
group travel on non-scheduled 
charter flights. An organization 
rents a plane, splits the cost 
among its members. This type of 
ocean hopping began in 1955, but 
this is the lowest fare ever 
charged. It is expected that 100,- 
000 passengers will go this way 
this season. One drawback is 
length of stay, which is limited 
to 14 days. 

Jet planes left every airline 
with propeller-type piston planes 
on hand and nothing to do with 
them. So this charter plan took 
shape. The British, French and 
Dutch lines are promoting this 
service also. 


ee 


A unique air tour around the 
world, designed to acquaint 
Americans with the problem fac- 
ing the children of Europe and 
Asia, has been arranged by Uni- 
versity Park Travel Center of 
Denver in conjunction with the 
Internat’] Union for Child Wel- 
fare, headquartered in Geneva, 
Switzerland. The tour, leaving 
from N Y next Jan 2, will be per- 
sonally escorted by Dan Q R Mu- 


lock Houwer, sec’y gen’l of the 
Internat’| Union. Mbrs of the 
party will visit schools, child wel- 
fare and rehabilitation centers in 
Austria, Switzerland, Italy, Tur- 
key, Greece, Lebanon, Egypt, In- 
dia, Ceylon, Thailand, Cambodia, 
Hong Kong, and Japan. Reported 
by the Denver Post Sunday Mag. 
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To jump from jets and pistons 
to W W I airplanes is a real slow 
down. But now there are antique- 
ers akin to those devotees of old 
automobiles. They have spent 
much time and money acquiring 
old machines, scrounging old 
missing parts, and rebuilding the 
open cockpit flying Jennies. 
Wearing goggles and cloth hel- 
mets, they go aloft in their vint- 
age Bleriots, or what have you, 
wondering if they will get down 
safely. This doubt plus the de- 
light of treasure hunting involved, 
gives the hobbyists a great thrill. 
The Antique Airplane Ass’n re- 
ports that 1000 of them are now 
flying. They must meet Federal 
Aviation Agency standards to be 
licensed. A few antiquers have 
collected handsome sums from 
movie studios for use of their old 
crates in pictures. We have no 
such yen. We prefer the sleek 
jets. 
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may we QUOTE 


[1] Rear-Adm REDFIELD 
Mason, chief of naval opera- 
tions, saying the U S Navy is 
working on an atomic-war- 
head torpedo: “We are de- 
veloping a number of such weap- 
ons. We must maintain the advant- 
age of sea forces that have no 
known address. Our task forces are 
largely self-sustaining and espio- 
nage-proof.” .. . [2] Adm ARSENY 
G GoLovKo, deputy cmdr of Soviet 
naval forces, issuing a statement on 
the eve of Soviet Navy Day cele- 
bration: “The Soviet Union now 
has submarines capable of dealing 
powerful blows not only against 
enemy navies but also against ob- 
jectives situated on remote enemy 
territory.” ... [3] State Sen Wm J 
Connors (D-Chicago), squelching 
the Gold Coast Ass’ns hopes of an 
outdoor art fair in Chicago: “If you 
had good artists it would be differ- 
ent. The last time you had beat- 
niks. They were doing their own 
cooking on the sts.” .. . [4] V-Pres 
RIcHARD M Nrxon in Los Angeles: 
“We need a Pres who does not owe 
his allegiance to either the cap- 
tains of industry or the leaders of 
labor. . . I believe we will get a 
good share of the vote of labor un- 
ion mbrs who know that labor has 
never had it so good.” .. . Speaking 
with farm representatives: “The 
farmer didn’t create and isn’t re- 
sponsible for the box he’s standing 
in. The gov’t got him to produce 
more during the war and now must 
face up to the responsibility of get- 
ting him out of that situation.” ... 
[5] Sen Lynpon B Jounson (D- 





you on that? 


Tex), Democratic v- 
presidential nomi- 
nee, saying he would 
not use his southern 
origin, Protestant 
religion or any ra- 
cial prejudices as arguments for 
luring votes: “Wherever I may go, 
I will never speak as a southerner 
to southerners or as a Protestant to 
Protestants or as a white to whites.” 
. . . [6] GLapys SwartTnHovt, singer, 
speaking of her home in Florence, 
Italy: “My idea of having a home 
is to live in it, enjoy it, and have 
all three meals a day in it.” ... 
[7] Chief Curkumsv of Mianje, one 
of the five tribal chiefs attending 
the Nyasaland constitutional conf 
in London: “What we want is a 
gov’t in which all the people in the 
country will take part, not a gov’t 
which will have dictatorial powers, 
but one that will be acceptable to 
all the people.” ... [8] Maj Smney 
Mittar of Bulawayo, Rhodesia: “I 
would say this part of Africa is as 
much ours as (the African extrem- 
ists) because the Africans here got 
in by conquering other Africans 
and we conquered them.” ... [9] 
Cuban radio announcement, on the 
health of Fidel Castro: “Due to 
countless telephone calls asking 
about the health of the prime min- 
ister, we can say that army doctor, 
Maj Trillo, has told us the prime 
minister is still convalescing from 
his recent illness and is improving 
satisfactorily.” 








the weekly digest 


“He who never quotes, is never quoted’ 
Charles Haddon Spurgeon 


ACTION—1 

There is only one action over 
which indifferent stars and un- 
changing rivers have no sway, it is 
the action of a man who snatches 
something from death. — ANDREI 
MALRAUX, UNESCO Courier. 


ADVERTISING—2 

Lambasted in novels, articles, 
plays and what-have-you, admen 
can’t be blamed for an occasional 
lapse into bitter reflections on their 
fate. Peter Schruth, v-pres and ad 
director of Sat Eve Post, shows this 
mood in a little story he tells. It 
seems a prominent clergyman was 
asked to give his opinion of adver- 
tising in America. “He hesitated to 
make any comment on advertis- 
ing,” Schruth reports. “But he did 
offer to pray for the people who 
made a living at it.” — Changing 
Times. 





AMERICA—Americans—3 

What the present day American 
has to do is to be true to himself, 
to be like Washington, the keeper 
of his own conscience. Being true 
to himself, he cannot be false to 
others. — RANJEE SHAHANI, “What 
An Indian Found in America,” 
Think, Internat’] Business Ma- 
chines Corp’n. 


AUTOMATION—Russia—4 

Tass reports the Russians have 
developed a house-bldg machine. 
The news agency said the device 
was used in putting together a 5- 
story house in Moscow recently. By 
its acc’t, the machine mechanizes 
not only the hoisting of walls of 
prefabricated units but also the 
construction of large panel and 
large block bldgs. It is operated by 
an 8-man team.—A P. 
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BANKING—Service—5 

Many banks are now using elab- 
orate service methods to attract 
new customers and to please old 
ones. They extend to paying the 
customer’s bills, helping newcomers 
to buy or rent property, helping 
find a doctor, or a lawyer, handling 
the payroll work for business firms, 
creating a checking and loan serv- 
ice for teen-agers, paying tuition 
for students, and the administra- 
tion of retirement plans for self- 
employed people. This department 
expects to show more interest in 
the new banking services just as 
soon as the bankers start cutting a 
customer’s lawn, washing his car, 
wiping the dishes, and getting him 
up in the morning.—Frep M Cook, 
Editor, The Counselor, Securities 
Acceptance Corp’n. 


BEHAVIOR—6 

Treasures in heaven are laid up 
only as treasures on earth are laid 
down.—Baptist Herald. 


BUSINESS—Costs—7 

Every business letter produced by 
your sec’y costs an average of $1.83, 
or the price of a good lunch. You 
paid a mere $1.13 per letter in ’53 
when the last survey was made by 
Dartnell Corp’n, Chicago. Today, if 
you dictate 30 letters daily over an 
average 22 working days a mo, your 
yrly outlay for correspondence is 
$12,910. And the future doesn’t look 
any rosier. Climbing costs of labor, 
mat’l, and postage in this decade 
are expected to tack another few 
cents on today’s average—Factory. 


CHANGE—8 

Change is not made without in- 
convenience, even from worse to 
better—RicHarp HooKER, quoted in 
Royle Forum, hm, John Royle & 
Sons. 


CHARACTER—9 

Life is a composite of trivialities. 
It is the arrangement and disci- 
pline of them together with the 
binding mortar of chance, that 
eludes a monotony of sameness in 
character.—DoucLas MeEapor, Mata- 


dor (Tex) Tribune. Merge 
CHILD—Guidance—10 : 


God is not concerned with the 
manufacture of puppets but with 
the maturing of children. To each 
child He gives the amount of free- 
dom which the child needs, wheth- 
er positively in terms of growth or 
negatively in terms of the child’s 
learning the bitter consequences of 
his misdeeds——NeEts Ferre, Jnl of 
Religion. 


CHRISTIANITY—11 

A shoe factory advertised for 
workers in the Help Wanted col- 
umns: “Wanted, lasters and fin- 
ishers.” . . . The Christian Church 
might use a similar advertisement. 
. .. It is easy to start on a task, 
but God needs people who can last 
on a job when the going gets diffi- 
cult and people who can finish 
what they set out to do—HAa.rorp 
E Luccock, Christian Herald. 


CHURCH—12 : 
A church can be spoiled as a 
child because someone has been 
over-indulgent. When that trait de- 
velops it often requires a firm hand 
to restore a healthy attitude. Some 
churches are leaders in the com- 
munity, district, and nation. Others 
are content to do their work on a 
side street and to be over-shadowed 
by their colorful sister church.— 


Pulpit. 
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washington 


By Les & Liz 
Carpenter 


A bronze plaque marks the Wig- 
wam on Wacker Drive where the 
convention of 1860 was held. Rep 
delegates saw what the gathering 
looked like a century ago. The Wig- 
wam held 10,000 people. Chicagoans 
in 1860, determined to nominate 
Abraham Lincoln over the eastern 
favorite, William H Seward of N Y, 
provided a friendly and impressive 
welcome for their visitors. Gov Wil- 
liam Stratton displayed many old 
time posters and memorabilia at a 
luncheon for the 1960 governors. 
These showed that trains were met 
with pomp and fanfare, that homes 
were opened for visiting delegates, 
and receptions were held for them. 
The Wide Awakes, a marching 
corps of Rep young men, paraded 
with a brass band. Although they 
couldn’t vote, women played a ma- 
jor part in arrangements for the 
convention. 


GOP hdgrs put out a suggested 
list of book titles for Demo politi- 
cal manuscripts. Among them: 
“One Man’s Family” by Jack Ken- 
nedy; “The Uncertain Trumpet” by 
Adlai Stevenson; “The Perils of 
Prosperity” by Keynoter Frank 
Church; “A Mixture of Frailities” 
by the Demo Platform Comm; and 
“Kidnapped” by Lyndon Johnson. 
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CIVIL WAR—13 

Wheeler McMillen, noting in 
Farm Jnl that 37 states have ap- 
pointed Centennial Commissions to 
make plans regarding the 100th 
anniv of the 1861-65 Civil War, 
comments: “Yes, let the centenary 
be observed, but with humility. Let 
us admire the heroes, reverence the 
dead and determine that modera- 
tion rather than demagogy shall 
govern the American future.” 


DIET—Cooking—14 

The rules for good cooking are 
well known and are printed in 
thousands of books, yet cooks per- 
sist in their slovenly ways and 
women get married without both- 
ering to learn how to boil an egg 
or make a sandwich. — William 
Feather Magazine, 6-’60. 


DIPLOMACY—15 

Many yrs ago Dwight W Morrow, 
father of Anne Lindbergh, told a 
group of friends that Calvin Cool- 
idge had real presidential possibil- 
ities. They unanimously disagreed, 
saying that Coolidge was too quiet, 
lacked color and political person- 
ality. “No one would like him,” ob- 
jected one sage. 

But up piped little Anne, then 
aged 6: “I like Mr Coolidge.” She 
displayed a finger with a bit of 
adhesive tape on it. “He was the 
only one who asked me about my 
sore finger.” 

“There,” Mr Morrow nodded, “is 
your answer.”—Sunshine Mag. 


DOUBT—16 

Doubt is like the dark. A room 
may be dark because the sun is not 
shining—or it may be dark because 
the windows are dirty. One cannot 
turn on the sun, but one can wash 
the windows.—Alabama Baptist. 
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“Should People be Dragged to 
the Polls” by Robert and Leona 
Rienow, in The Saturday Review, 








is an illuminating article. They de- 
scribe how we put every organiza- 
tion and agency to work to root 
out every indolent, reluctant citi- 
zen. They have found through re- 
search that the non-voters have a 
good reason to stay home, and that 
we do our public affairs no good by 
pressuring them. The situation is 
the same in England, France and 
Italy. Illiterates of India have a 
higher percentage of voters, and 
Russia 99.98%. In the Soviet voting 
is only a symbol, while a democrat- 
ic vote is functional, a judicious 
weighing and evaluation of effects. 

American non-voters are not un- 
educated, only oblivious to what is 
going on, but a voter has a broad 
world outlook. The non-voters form 
groups that bandwagon hustlers 
round up. Too often they are dom- 
inated by labor leaders, bosses, or 
are pushovers for demagogues, 
since they do not know the issues 
at stake. If they were courted to 
educate them in intelligent choice, 
it would be worth while. Otherwise, 
political scientists say, lacking vital 
information, the country would be 
better off if they stay home. 
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Vitality is discussed in “Party of 
One” by F L Lucas j oliday. 
says that simple vitality is one of 
the surest sources of happiness. 
Young children and animals are 
happy because of a surplus of en- 
ergy, in spite of fears and problems. 


J mining the magazines 


Vitality is the elixir of life. But as 
age creeps on, it gets hard to keep. 
Some squander it on overwork, oth- 
ers on futile diversions, official 
functions, dull dinners with duller 
speakers, and social parties where 
nothing is worth hearing anyway. 

Mature people can not afford to 
waste surplus energy in this man- 
ner, for the devitalized lack per- 
sistance and sink into a rut. Intel- 
lectuals are bad stewards of bodily 
energy. They do not exercise 
enough, they take their problems 
to bed, and rob themselves of re- 
freshing sleep. Health of mind 
needs care as well as health of 
body. Activity till the end of life is 
the way to grow old. It is folly to 
lose that active joie de vivre whose 
basis is largely physical. This brief 
review does not do justice to the 
beautifully presented theory of Mr 
Lucas, which is not merely a health 
lecture. You should read it for 
yourself. 


“ ” 


Clyde Bedell, in Adv Age, em - 
sizes that people do not buy things, 
but benefits; that merchants’ sell- 
ing is weak because they concen- 
trate on prices and bargains, not 
understanding that people buy 
comfort, beauty and ease. A mil- 
lion bits were bought last year be- 
cause people wanted holes; vinyl 
tiling, because people wanted not 
tile, but easy-care, beautiful floors. 








DUTY—17 

A duty dodged is like a debt un- 
paid: it is only deferred, and you 
must come back and settle the ac- 
count at last—JosepH Forr NEw- 
ton, “Thoughts on the Business of 
Life,” Forbes, 6-15-’60. 


EDUCATION—18 

In the old days, children were 
sent to school to have their heads 
educated, sent to church to have 
their hearts educated, and sent to 
the fields and factories to have 
their hands educated—D KENNETH 
WINEBRENNER, editorial, School Arts. 


ELECTRICITY—Engineers—19 

Electricity has a role in the prep- 
aration or operation of everything 
we use, everything we wear, every- 
thing we eat or drink. But we have 
just learned to use this mysterious 
source of energy. We are on the 
threshhold of new wonders, made 
possible by electricity, through the 
art of the electrical engineer. Sev- 
enty-five years ago, New Yorkers 
changed horse-cars at 42nd and 
Broadway. Today we are just about 
to board a space vehicle for the 
moon!—LEN J WAGNER, In a Nut- 
shell. 


ENTHUSIASM—20 

The ancient derivation of the 
word “enthusiasm” is, quite liter- 
ally, “filled with God.” And there 
is no better way than the art of 
enthusiasm to fill your own work 
with glory and to crown it with 
success! — Dr NorRMAN VINCENT 
PeaLeE, “Develop Your Personality,” 
Salesman’s Opportunity, 8-’60. 
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EQUALITY—21 

In the modern world of today, 
you cannot go on for long having 
big gaps between those at the top 
and those at the bottom. You can- 
not make all men equal, of course, 
but we must at least give them 
equality of opportunity —JawanHar- 
LAL NEHRU, Wisdom. 





Quilt scrap book 


BENEDICT ARNOLD, whose name 
is a synonym for treason, born 
in Norwich, Conn, was a way- 
ward youth. When the colonies 
rebelled against England, he 
served in the Continental 
Army, rose to the rank of Brig 
Gen. But 3 times during the 
campaigns, he was disciplined, 
relieved of command and fin- 
ally court martialed for dishon- 
esty and unbecoming conduct. 
Though forgiven each time be- 
cause of his military skill, he 
was filled with burning anger, 
and plotted with British Gen 
Sir Henry Clinton to betray the 
fort at West Point, where he 
was in command. The capture 
of Maj John Andre’, Clinton’s 
spy, revealed Arnold’s treach- 
ery. 

Andre’ was hanged, but Ar- 
nold escaped to the British 
lines, and led an expedition for 
them against Virginia, burned 
Richmond. After the Revolu- 
tion, he went to London. Treat- 
ed with scorn and neglect, 
after four years he sank into 
melancholia and died in 1801. 
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FAITH—22 

Every now and then, there is an 
Age of Troubles, whether it be that 
of war or famine or calamity. Our 
tragedy is not so much that we 
have tensions, anxieties, unhappi- 
ness and dread of missiles; it is 
rather that we have no inner for- 
tress into which we can go to find 
refuge——Bishop FuLTON J SHEEN, 
syndicated col. 


FAME—23 

Fame’s ornate facade is refurb- 
ished constantly by the passing 
cloaks of mediocrity which the 
multitudes wear.—DovucLas MEapor, 
Matador (Tex) Tribune. 


FAMILY LIFE—24 

A survey made by the Nat’l Inst 
of Industrial Psychology in London 
revealed that housework takes 40 
hrs a wk; a child under 2 occupies 
an extra 10 hrs; and an infant un- 
der 1 an additional 20 hrs. The 
Same survey proved that woman 
with all the automation she can 
lay her hands on still walks % of 
the way around the world as she 
accomplishes 20 yrs of household 
chores.—JANE WHITBREAD, Woman’s 
Day. 


FUTURE—25 

The nicest thing about the fu- 
ture is that it comes one day at a 
time.—Friendly Thoughts. 


GOOD HUMOR—26 

Good humor is a tonic for mind 
and body. It is the best antidote 
for anxiety and depression. It is a 
business asset. It attracts and keeps 
friends. It lightens human burdens. 
It is the direct route to serenity 
and contentment. — GRENVILLE 
KLEISER, Personnel Jnl. 


GROWTH—27 

Confident farmers say “The crop 
is coming along fine,” when the 
corn is only knee-high. With chil- 
dren, as with crops, it doesn’t pay 
to have eyes only for tomorrow... 
You can’t make things happen ex- 
actly when and how you want them 
to happen. . . You have to work 
with children. You have to keep 
your eyes open for what makes 
them flourish and what withers 
them or dries them up.—Dr Jas L 
Hymes, Jr, “You Can’t Rush the 
Seasons,” Farm Jnl, 8-’60. 


HAPPINESS—28 

It is the man or woman who 
meets life’s challenges with a smile 
who will win in the long race of 
everyday living—ATHENE HENSLEY, 
“*Manners Maketh Man’ and the 
Secretary,” Secretary, 17-’60. 


HUMAN RELATIONS—29 
Someone has put it pretty well 
when he said, “What good does it 
do to fly a jet plane across the At- 
lantic in half the former time if 
you have nothing more to say when 
you get there.” You may build a 
well-engineered telegraph line from 
Maine to Texas, but Maine may 
have nothing important to com- 
municate to Texas. How often we 
see a technically trained man who 
may be a genius in the mechanics 
or science, but he cannot direct 
others because he lacks practical 
judgment and an understanding of 
how to get along with his fellow 
man.—Davip T SEARLS, V-Pres, Gulf 
Oil Corp’n, “The Jet Age Frontier,” 
Orange Disc, Gulf Oil Co, 5 & 6-’60. 
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Eugene Field was born 
Louis, Mo, on Sept 3, 1850, but be- 
cause of an error he believed his 
birthday was Sept 2nd till the last 
days of his life. He became a jour- 


nalist, wrote columns for many 
newspapers. He was noted for his 
caustic wit and satire. But he is 
best remembered for his poems of 
childhood, especially “Little Boy 
Blue” and the “Dinky Bird”: 


The little toy dog is covered with 
dust, 

But sturdy and stanch he stands; 

The little toy soldier is red with 
rust, 

And his musket molds in his hands. 

Time was when the little toy dog 
was new, 

And the soldier was passing fair; 

And that was the time when Little 
Boy Blue 

Kissed them and put them there. 

In an ocean way out yonder 

As all sapient people know, 

In the land of Wonder-Wander, 

Whither children love to go; 

It’s their playing, romping, swing- 
ing, 

That give great joy to me 

While the Dinkey-Bird goes singing 

In the amfalula tree... 
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HUMOR—30 
A sense of humor reduces people 
and problems to their proper pro- 
portion——ARNOLD H GLasow. 
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INTELLECTUALS—31 

The current intellectual is not ot 
necessity a mbr of a learned pro- 
fession, nor devoting his life to re- 
search or teaching. It means rather 
that he is one who lives by the 
mind, reads widely, and knows his 
culture, exercises judgment, invest- 
igates, meditates, discusses. It 
means that he enjoys leisure time 
activities which are intellectual in 
character, the fine arts rather than 
the escape activities. It means also 
that he recreates his personality, 
in part at least, thru his work.— 
Kare HEVNER MUELLER, “The Pro- 
fessional as an Individual,” Jnl of 
the Nat’l Ass’n of Women Deans 
and Counsellors, 6-’60. 


KNOWLEDGE—32 

No knowledge that we ever ac- 
quire is so important as a knowl- 
edge of what to say and how to 
say it; of what to do and how to do 
it. This is the secret of success.— 
ATHENE HENSLEY, “‘Manners Mak- 
eth Man’ and the Secretary,” Sec- 
retary, T-’60. 


LAUGHTER—33 

A Paris psychologist, who believes 
that the relaxed feeling that laugh- 
ter brings helps to prolong life, 
gives lessons in laughter. Sounds 
silly, doesn’t it? But don’t laugh at 
the idea until you learn how he 
makes his pupils laugh. He plays a 
laughing record on an old-fash- 
ioned phonograph, forerunner of 
today’s gramophone. They are soon 
splitting their sides!—Pwucx, Tit- 
Bits, London. 


LEADERSHIP—34 

The leader has a sense of humor. 
He is not a stuffed-shirt. He can 
laugh at himself. He has a humble 
spirit—WILFEerD A PETERSON, indus- 
trial editor. 
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Week of Aug 28-Sept 3 


Aug 28—Festival of St Augustine. 
... 170 yrs ago (1790) 1st of “side- 
walks of N Y” laid along west side 
of Broadway. . . 130 yrs ago (1830) 
trial run by the B&O RR of the 
Tom Thumb, 1st American built lo- 
comotive, against horse train. Horse 
won. . . 110 yrs ago (1850) world 
premiere of Lohengrin, opera by 
Richard Wagner, at Weimar, Ger. 


Aug 29—125 yrs ago (1835) “To- 
ledo” war between Ohio and Mich- 
igan over boundary. Settled by 2 
U S peace commissioners. Toledo, 
captured by Mich militia, given 
back to Ohio. . . 15 yrs ago (1945) 
U S Marine Maj Gen Gregory 
(Pappy) Boyington, missing for 20 
mos, found alive in prisoner of war 
camp in Japan. 


Aug 30—-Santa Fe Fiesta. . . In- 
tertribal Indian ceremonials in 
Gallup, N M. . . 1990 yrs ago (30 
BC) Cleopatra committed suicide, 
allowed asp to bite her. . . 180 yrs 
ago (1780) treason of Benedict Ar- 
nold discovered (see SCRAP BOOK). 


Aug 31—25 yrs ago (1935) Pres 
Roosevelt signed Neutrality Act 
prohibiting U S export of arms, or 
ammunition to any belligerent 
country, or to a neutral port for 
this purpose. 





Sept 1—American Woolen month 
begins. . . 245 yrs ago (1715) Louis 
XIV, Le Roi Soleil of France died, 


Sept 2—110 yrs ago (1850) b Al- 
bert Spalding, baseball pitcher, at 
Byron, Ill. Helped organize the Na- 
tional League. . . 70 yrs ago (1890) 
Single Tax League of the U S 
formed in N Y by citizens of 30 
states. . . 20 yrs ago (1940) U S and 
Great Britain signed agreement 
giving the U S 99 yr lease of air 
and sea bases in Newfoundland, 
Jamaica, Trinidad, Antigua, Ber- 
muda, and British Guiana. Price, 
50 over-age American naval de- 
stroyers. .. 15 yrs ago (1945) Japan 
signed unconditional surrender 
ending WW II, aboard U S battle- 
ship Missouri in Tokyo. Gen Mac- 
Arthur signed for the U S. 


Sept 3—110 yrs ago (1850) b Eu- 
gene Field, American humorist and 
poet of children’s verse (see GEM 
BOX)... 35 yrs ago (1925) U S Navy 
dirigible Shenandoah, torn to pieces 
over Ava, Ohio. . . 15 yrs ago (1945) 
Singapore, under domination of 
Japan since 1942, returned to Brit- 


ish control. 
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LEISURE—35 

The bane of our time, in short, 
is that instead of doing work we 
like, and as much of it as we 
healthily can, and living largely on 
the joy of that, we do work we dis- 
like, and as little as possible, and 
expect to live only in our moments 
of leisure, which we try our utmost 
to extend. And when we get that 
leisure many of us spend it, not on 
activity, but in the lame impotence 
of passive spectators——R F Lwvcas, 
“Party of One,” Holiday, 8-’60. 


LIVING—Problem—36 

We’ve broken through the sound 
barrier, we’ve split the atom, we’ve 
sputniked into outer space, but we 
still haven’t solved the age-old 
problem of just simply living and 
getting along together—Dr Cart C 
BYERS. ° 


LOGIC—Generalizations—37 

Many an ingenious and plausible 
argument fails to hold up when 
the powerful searchlights of all 
revelant considerations are turned 
on it. If someone should argue that 
reckless driving benefits society as 
a whole because it furnishes em- 
ployment to auto mechanics, am- 
bulance drivers, drs and nurses, 
undertakers, and insurance men, 
we would logically object that at 
least one important factor was be- 
ing overlooked—one that we could 
not possibly agree to leave out, 
namely, the value of human life— 
Winston W LITTLE, et al, Applied 
Logic (Houghton Mifflin). 


Qué 
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LOYALTY—38 

The strength of a country or a 
code lies in the true sense of loyalty 
it can arouse in the hearts of its 
people.—Lovuis C GeERsTEIN, Watch- 
man-Examiner. 


MANNERS—39 

People who travel in for’gn coun- 
tries encounter many difficulties 
with strange languages. One trav- 
eler discovered that by learning 
how to say “thank you” in the lan- 
guages of the countries in which he 
traveled he was able to avoid con- 
siderable trouble. These 2 words 
were a passport to the hearts of all 
for’gners. In one season he learned 
to say “thank you” in 17 languages. 
—Pick-Up. 


MODERN AGE—40 

The past has none left to bury 
its memories. Old cowboys who 
used to display their skill in tying 
a knot in the end of a new lariat 
rope, have hobbled their horses on 
the ranges of eternity. Successors 
to their estate now use Nylon in- 
stead of manila, and tie the knot 
with a blow torch. The fire fuses 
the strands of synthetic rope.— 
Dovuctas MeEapor, Matador (Tex) 
Tribune. 


MOVIES—41 
I know a smart young man very 
well who is in the Pakistan Embas- 


sy in Paris. He told me that if he, 


is to judge by motion pictures, 
Americans spend most of their time 
going into bars thru swinging doors, 
tapping somebody on the shoulder, 
and when he turns around, giving 
him a terrific wallop in the jaw— 
CLEMENT J FREUND, Dean, College of 
Engineering, Univ of Detroit, quot- 
ed in Vital Speeches. 





» @ 


In retrospect: the first two epi- 
sodes of the election are ended. We 
have heard each candidate’s plan 
of action. The battle is joined. We 
can expect the most exciting cam- 
paign waged on the American scene 
in many years, between 2 nominees 
younger than pres aspirants have 
been in many decades. Each has an 
older running mate beside him, 
skillful and experienced. The press 
sampled in all sections of the coun- 
try give Nixon a slight edge. 


The Rep convention was more 
dignified than the Demo one. The 
spectator seats were filled at all 
times, in contrast to the empty ones 
at the Cow Barn. Delegates were 
more orderly and obedient to the 
Chairman. The only excitement on 
the floor was first, when Gov 
Handley was shoved around by a 
policeman during a demonstration. 
He apologized upon recognizing 
him. The Gov took it in stride, re- 
marking that the damage was a 
button lost from his coat. Hoosiers 
didn’t mind, so long as he still has 
all his marbles. 


The second occurred during the 
balloting for Lodge when a think- 
ing man from Texas, Edwin S 
Mayer, dissented. Finally, the lone 
maverick was prevailed upon to 
yield, and the nomination made 
unanimous. But afterward, being 
heckled by TV newsmen, he stated 
emphatically he was still opposed 
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to Lodge. 

Four outstanding speakers gave 
listeners everywhere much to pon- 
der on: Keynoter, Walter Judd, 
Herbert Hoover, Eisenhower, who 
made probably his greatest speech 
and Nixon. The nominee is more 
polished, has developed the serious 
face of a leader. He has been mold- 
ed into a statesman by his broad 
distinguished gov’t service. He has 
walked and talked with kings, 
slugged it out with Khrushchev, 
acted in Eisenhower’s place during 
the President’s 3 illnesses, had ova- 
tions in Asia, and been stoned and 
spat upon in Latin America. This 
has changed him from a brash 
eager beaver to a self-assured, ma- 
ture and able candidate. 

In his acceptance speech, there 
was no violent criticism of his op- 
ponent. His most effective state- 
ment: “Khrushchev’s grandchildren 
will live under freedom.” He is a 
tough fighter, versed in political 
strategy, and promises such a cam- 
paign as has never been seen. Ken- 
nedy is just as tough, and has a 
diligent family clan to run inter- 
ference for him. 

The Demo party outnumbers the 
GOP. It will indeed be a rousing 
struggle, and a 50-50 bet on the 
outcome. 
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OBESITY—42 

The reasons most fat people, even 
when under medical care for their 
obesity, do not lose weight success- 
fully are: one in three really does- 
n’t want to, one in five is too dumb, 
one in five has to overeat to ob- 
tain emotional satisfaction. These 
are the conclusions of two Phila- 
delphia physicians, Donald Berko- 
witz MD and Nathaniel Berk MD. 
They studied 100 patients referred 
to the obesity clinic of a union 
health center whose weights varied 
from 151 to 320 lbs and all of whom 
were at least 20% overweight.—In- 
dustrial Medicine & Surgery. 





66 

Here’s to the Land of Ex-urbia, 

The home of the Status Sym- 
bol; 

Where the Smiths try to out- 
foot the Joneses; 

Which just makes the Joneses 
more nimble. 

—Bos STANNARD. 


—— 8 
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POLITICS—44 

Henry Adams wrote: “Modern 
politics is, at bottom, a struggle not 
of men but of forces.” Perhaps; 
but the forces are represented by 
men and, increasingly, by women. 
“Politics,” as Ed Kelly, late Mayor 
of Chicago once put it, “is people.” 
It is immaterial, in a sense, wheth- 
er the people generate the forces 
or the forces create the people. Pol- 
itics remains a matter of human 
relationships.—“Politics for Ameri- 
cans,” Orange Disc, Gulf Oil Co, 


5 & 6-60. 
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PROBLEMS—45 

One may sleep on problems, but 
one should never lie awake over 
them. Somehow the helplessness of 
a recumbent position, like a tor- 
toise on its back, the numbing im- 
potence of drowsiness, and the de- 
pressing effect of darkness, com- 
bine to make every pebble in one’s 
path seem a rock of offense, every 
pismire a tiger, every pinprick a 
bleeding wound. Then when..one 
rises in the morning, back to the 
vertical, one wonders what all the 
trouble was about. — R F Lwvcas, 
“Party of One,” Holiday, 8-’60. 


RELIGION—46 

You feed your body 21 times a 
wk, whether it is hungry or not. 
Then why not throw your soul a 
bone once a wk at least, even if it 
doesn’t seem hungry? The poor 
thing may be too weak from star- 
vation to make its wants known.— 
Joun T Hotmes, Houston Times. 


RESEARCH—47 

Roger Bacon was once arrested 
for performing black magic be- 
cause he engaged in a number of 
experiments requiring the use of 
electricity —Houston Times. 


SALESMANSHIP—Mechanized—48 

Concerning the vending machine: 
public demand for nocturnal shop- 
ping may be one of the great con- 
tributions of mechanized retailing. 
Banks of these contrivances can be 
placed outside of stores, when they 
are closed, and make merchandise 
available to customers through the 
wee hours. Moreover, they can be 
placed in locations not now used 
efficiently for the retailing of gen- 
eral merchandise—the gas station, 
train and bus stations, for example. 
I urged this 7 years ago. — E B 
WeIss, Advertising Age. 


SELF—49 

There isn’t a single problem in 
humanity except our self-reactions; 
not one. The devil is no trouble. 
He was dealt with 2,000 yrs ago. 
Your neighbor is not your trouble. 
Circumstances are not your trou- 
ble. The only trouble is your reac- 
tion. Distorted self, self out of gear, 
is our problem. Once we know how 
to handle the human self and put 
it. back where it belongs, we’ve 
found the key to life. — Norman 
Gruss, “The Key to Everything,” 
Christian Life, 8-’60. 


SPACE AGE—50 

The first men in space will not 
often be called upon to make de- 
cisions in the ordinary sense of the 
word. For the most part the deci- 
sions will be limited to a simple 
matter of interpreting what the 
instruments indicate and taking the 
appropriate prescribed action. The 
decision is no more difficult than 
that of a motorist waiting on a red 
light who must decide to go when 
the light turns green. Dr Alec Wil- 
liams of Hughes Aircraft Co, Cul- 
ver City, Calif said at a Conf on 
Human Decisions in Complex Sys- 
tems, held under the auspices of 
the N Y Academy of Sciences in 
N Y.—Science News Letter. 


TACT—51 

Tact is a small word, but it is a 
mighty word for it is the Golden 
Key that opens the door of oppor- 
tunity. It is the secret of success.— 
ATHENE HENSLEY, Secretary, 7-’60. 


TRADING STAMPS—52 

When the offering plate is 
passed, hold off on the buttons but 
don’t hesitate to put in your trad- 
ing stamps. So, in effect, says the 
First Christian Church of Minne- 


’Tis August! through hot, lazy 


days 

Earth lolls in a languid yellow 
haze 

Beech leaves show a tiny tinge 
of gold 


Zinnias flaunt brilliant colors, 
flaming bright and bold. 
Cicadas begin their nightly 
lullabye 
Fireflies gleam like jewels 
across the twilight sky. 
Tis August — Summer’s last 
fling, gay and tanned. 
For Autumn’s standing by— 
russet hat in hand. 
—NELSON WADSWORTH. 
53 
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apolis. It has begun a drive to col- 
lect 1,800 books of trading stamps 
to buy two small buses which will 
be used for youth activities ——Alli- 
ance Witness. 


VALUES—Spiritual—54 

No man can live but by the faith- 
ful bounty of field and sky, and 
there is little field or sky in our 
modern Babylons. Steam-heated 
apartments, sex-heated novels, the 
grotesque disparities of wealth and 
poverty, the uncertainty of toil, the 
shadow of hunger, the frenzied 
pleasures and the fratricidal strife 
—these are unfair odds for the 
spirit of man. — Geo BourTtTRIcxk, 
Prayer. 


WAR—and Peace—55 

War is everybody’s fault; peace 
is everybody’s business—Sam’L M 
Linpsay, “Power From on High,” 
Watchman-Exzaminer, 6-9-’60. 


Que 
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GOOD STORIES 


you can use... 


An airline was conducting a 
training flight for new personnel 
and, during the takeoff, the trainee 
flight engineer noticed suddenly 
that one of the engines was belch- 
ing billows of black smoke. 

For a moment he was panic- 
stricken, but he quickly recovered. 
With the wrench that he had in 
his hand, he reached out and 
tapped the pilot on the shoulder. 

“We're on fire,” he said. 

The pilot soon had the plane 
safely back on the ground. The 
green engineer was explaining to 
the ground crew how calmly and 
cool-headedly he had spotted the 
trouble, how quietly he had called 
the pilot’s att’n to it without panic 
or excitement. As he was talking, 
he saw the pilot being carried from 
the plane on a stretcher. 

“What’s the matter with him?” 
the trainee engineer asked. 

“Broken shoulder,” somebody 
said. — Jog McCartuy, American 
Wkly. a 

A small sports car coming down 
the street suddenly leaped into the 
air, came down, glided smoothly 
along for a short distance, then 
leaped into the air again. Down 
again, then up. A startled traffic 
officer signalled the driver to the 
curb. “What’s the matter with this 
car?” he demanded. 

“Nothing, sir,” replied the em- 
barrassed driver. “I’ve got hiccups.” 
—Sunshine Magazine. b 
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I Laughed At This eee A 


Dan BENNETT 

A film writer, after many 
long months of work, finally 
arrived at the day his brain 
child bore fruit. Production had 
started on his film—a Biblical 
extravaganza—and the set was 
alive with chariots, Romans, 
watriors, Hebrews, Christian 
slaves and others in the story. 
The writer surveyed the scene 
proudly and then called out to 
a prop boy: 

“Hey, Joe, run across the 
street and pick up some drinks 
and sandwiches—we’re all go- 
ing to celebrate.” 

Then, as a few beautiful fe- 
male Christian slaves went by, 
he added: “And, Joe—ask the 
girls in the Old Testament 
what they’ll have!” 





47 

An exasperating woman had 
spent almost two hours looking 
over the store’s stock, complaining 
constantly, criticising incessantly. 

“Why is it,” she snapped at last, 
“that I never get what I ask for 
in here?” 

“Perhaps, Madam,” said the tired 
clerk, “it’s because we are too po- 
lite.” c 


What makes Johnny’s inability to 
read so shocking is the universal 
delusion that his parents could.— 
American Mercury. d 
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Mr Khrushchev’s visit to Austria 
has produced many stories. This, I 
think, is one of the best. When Mr 
Khrushchev was taken to visit a 
school he approached one of the 
young pupils and engaged him in 
conversation: 

“What do you think of the Hun- 
garians, my boy?” he asked. 

“The Hungarians are our friends,” 
came the reply. 

“Very good. And what do you 
think of the Czechs?” “The Czechs 
are our friends, too!” 

“Aha! And what do you think of 
the Poles?” “Also our friends!” 


“And,” Mr Khrushchev asked, 
“what do you think of the Rus- 
sians?” “The Russians are our 
brothers!” 

“Very, very good, my boy,” 


beamed Mr Khrushchev. “Now tell 
me, why do you call the Hungar- 
ians, the Czechs, and the Poles 
your friends, and the Russians 
your brothers?” “Well,” ans’d the 


little boy, “you can choose your 
friends.” — Manchester Guardian, 
England. e 


“ ’ 


The story goes that one verbal 
10-yr-old was admonished by his 
mother for using big words. It was- 
n’t that she was out of communica- 
tion range, but she felt that his 
young friends might rebel. “I’m 
afraid that they’ll think you’re try- 
ing to put on airs,” she warned. 

All went well until a wk later. 
The apologetic youngster rushed 
home to report, “Gee, I’m sorry, 
Mom, I just had to use a big word 
today—couldn’t think of a syno- 
nym.” When the mother asked what 


word he had used, he _ repl’d, 
“Claustrophobia.” — Marre FRaseEr, 
Indiana Teacher. f 


If a growing object is both fresh 
and spoiled at the same time, the 
chances are it is a child—Morris 
GOLDFISCHER. 

Here in the U S these days one 
begins to wonder if this isn’t be- 
coming the land of the spree and 
the home of the knave. — Durez 
Molder. 
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A waiter is a man who believes 
that money grows on trays.—Atlas 
News. 


An old-timer is someone who re- 
members when only Italians ate 


pizza.—F RANK J PEPE. 
>, = 


When your ship comes in, the 
Gov’t helps you dock it.—Banking. 

A W Va store advertises bathing 
suits for the ladies: “Whether you 
slink or swim.” — Jack CARTER, 
W O W Mag, Woodmen of the 
World. 


“ ” 


Rather plumpish housewife to 
young, curvy newlywed neighbor: 
“Would you mind going in and 
slipping into that red sun suit of 
yours, Mrs Jones? I’d like to get 
my old man out of the house long 
enough for him to mow the lawn.” 
—Cuas J BAKER. — 


—— 
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An oil-rich sultan who bought a 
Cadillac, paid for it with a $10,000 
bill and said, “Give me my change 
in Volkswagens.”—Jn1l of the Amer- 
ican Medical Ass’n. 
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Language Lesson 
The saying “Wise as an owl” is 
hardly correct, in view of biolo- 
gists’ tests showing the owl to have 
a low IQ, even in the feathered 
world.—News item. 


Perhaps they’ll soon be telling us 

The ant is not industrious, 

And that our knowledge has been 
hazy, 

Because the beaver, too, is lazy. 


“Mad asa hornet,” we have said, 

But hornets may be calm instead. 

And horse sense? It does not, of 
course, 

Exist in that poor thing, the horse. 


In fact, I’m laying now a bet 

That elephants, like us, forget. 

And as for busy bees, it's known 

The drone does nothing much but 
drone. 


“Sly as a fox,” “Blind as a bat,” 
Or having nine lives, like a cat, 
Each will, by scientific proof, 

Be shown to be a hoax, a goof. 


So we must leave the birds and 
bees 
When searching for our similes. 





47 
“What is a gentleman?” asks a 
reader. A man who leaves the lawn 
mower where his wife can find it. 
—Puck, Tit-Bits, London. g 
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The famous Navy chaplain, Fa- 
ther Joe Callahan, who won the 
Medal of Honor, was once on duty 
at the Naval Air Station in Pensa- 
cola, Fla. After one of his services, 
he was approached by a sailor who 
asked, “Chaplain, is that the 
straight stuff about Christ walking 
on water?” 

“Yes, it is,” responded Father Joe. 

“Well, you said if you had enough 
faith you could do it too?” per- 
sisted the sailor. 

“That’s right,” asserted the chap- 
lain. 

“Well, Father, why don’t you 
walk out on the bay right now?” 

“Tl tell you son,” ans’d_ the 
priest, “I’m only afraid that some 
darned fool like you might try to 
follow me.”—Lt Cmdr Sam’. AppLe- 
TON, True. h 


“ ” 


A police car cruising along the 
street in Chicago received this call: 
“Calling car 37, calling car 37. Pro- 
ceed to Dayton St and North Ave. 
Nude woman running down the 
street. That is all.” There was a 
pause, then came an afterthought: 
“All other cars stay on your beat. 
That is all.” — The Springboard, 
Seng Fellowship News. i 


“ ” 


At a Milwaukee hospital, a nurse 
asked a new 3-yr-old patient, 
“Have you ever had measles or 
chicken pox?” 

“No,” said the youngster helpful- 
ly, “but I’ve had Rice Krispies.”— 
Milwaukee Jnl. j 


“ ” 


Maclin Davis of Nashville mowed 
over a golf ball while cutting his 
lawn, flipped the ball into his poo- 
dle, broke the dog’s right rear leg. 
He explained to his friends: “I was 
a short dog-leg to the right.”— 
Sports Illustrated. k 
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Mrs Vera Succ, who obtains Brit- 
ish domestic maids for American 
homes: “The perfect English butler 
lives in novels. Surviving is the 
British maid who wants to get her 
fingers on the push buttons of an 
American kitchen and help Ameri- 
can mothers cealing with space-age 
children.” 1-Q-t 

Sen Wayne Morse (D-Ore) has 
introduced a bill to cut salaries of 
Congressmen and their staffs to 
the same level that some laundry 
workers are now being paid: “If we 
are going to perpetuate 53c an hour 
for laundry workers, we need to do 
a little washing in Congress too.” 

2-Q-t 


Quote does not test any products. 


Since summer is still with us, we 
pass along a few hints for outdoor 
fun: for piscatorial philanderers, a 
fish spotter-depth sounder is a 
portable electronic device for use 
on row boats and yachts. Housed in 
a plastic case, the compact unit 
takes power from lantern batteries 
or 12-volt external DC source and 
has a triple bright neon scope indi- 
cator. It will measure depths up to 
160 ft.—Science News Letter. 

A lounge pad of plastic foam and 
air adjusts to an individual. Open 
a valve and body pressure produces 
the exact degree of softness you 
want. Pad is waterproof, can be 


We only report them. 


used as a float. $9.95. Holiday Line, 
Dept PP 50 Washington St., Brook- 
lyn 1,N Y. 


For canipers and outdoorsmen, a 
12-volt battery-operated lantern 
twice as powerful as a car head- 
light, 10 times as bright as a 500- 
watt household lamp. It provides 
nearly a mile of visibility. $19.95. 
Burgess Battery Co., Dept PP, 
Freeport, Ill. 


For the patio picnic, the whirli- 
gig gadget known as the Lazy Sus- 
an is now powered by electricity— 
named Lazier Susan.—Food Mar- 
kets in New England. 





